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Note of the Month 


Some Reflections on the Monckton Report 

Tue Report of the Monckton Commission! came to three main 
conclusions in its analysis of the present situation in Central Africa: 
first, that opposition to the Federation is real and not the work of a 
handful of agitators; second, that the retention of the Federation 
by force is out of the question; and third, the majority recognized 
that there were real advantages in Federation, principally in the 
economic field. The majority were agreed that if Federation were 
to continue, confidence in it must be created by prompt and far- 
reaching reforms. A successfully reformed Federation could then 
be a powerful factor in promoting better race relations generally, 
and African enthusiasm might be fired by the important contribu- 
tion such a Federation could make to the future of Africa. 

Perhaps the most controversial of the Report’s recommendations 
is that on secession. The propriety of the Commission’s considera- 
tion of this matter has been raised in doubt, but the record of pre- 
vious inquiries, particularly in connection with overseas affairs, has 
shown that the most successful commissions have often extended 
their scope far beyond what might have been originally intended. 
That of Lord Durham, for instance, in 1838, was sent to Canada 
for the adjustment of certain important questions regarding the 
Provinces of upper and lower Canada, and came back having ad- 
vised the abolition of the two Provinces and their amalgamation in 
a new overseas colony with responsible government, an extension 
of the terms of reference which could hardly have been envisaged 
originally, It would therefore seem that the Monckton Commission 
was in the best tradition in choosing to give the very widest inter- 
pretation to its terms of reference. 

The precedent for inserting into a federal Constitution a provi- 
sion for its possible dissolution is more dubious. The Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, however, is itself without precedent 
and unique in that it is a federation of three quite unequal Terri- 
tories, two of which are still legally, constitutionally, and to a great 

* Published on 11 October 1960 as Cmnd. 1148. 
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extent practically subordinate to an exterior Government, that of 
the United Kingdom. The provision for secession is not therefore 
a provision permitting one or more of the equal components of the 
Federation to secede under certain conditions, but really a provi- 
sion for the U.K. Government to reassume its responsibilities for 
the constitutional development of the two dependent Territories 
should their inhabitants so desire. In these exceptional circum- 
stances the Monckton Commission can hardly be criticized for be- 
lieving that a provision of this kind was essential to an attempt to 
persuade the African population of the two Northern Territories 
to continue in the Federation. Moreover, if the reforms suggested 
by the Commission are accepted by the U.K. Government and the 
two Northern Territories, the main objections are likely to come 
from Southern Rhodesia, who is asked by the Commission to 
make a radical change not only in her constitutional and political 
arrangements but also in her way of life and her whole outlook on 
the future. These very rapid changes are in many ways the most 
fundamental of the recommendations, and the right of secession 
may therefore have an obverse side. 

The question of safeguards has also undergone a fundamental 
change since the 1953 Constitution rejected such provisions as a 
Bill of Rights and the other proposals now put forward. In 1953 
the immediate concern in Africa was pre-eminently the develop- 
ment of the African majority and its protection by legal, constitu- 
tional, and juridical means to provide for a transition to a more 
equal form of society. The beneficiaries of the safeguards were then 
expected to be the native population of the three Territories. But 
recently the pace of change has been so swift, not only in the Fe- 
deration but throughout the whole of Africa, that the principal 
minority to be safeguarded ultimately will be the Europeans. 

The safeguards proposed in the Report are of two kinds, legal 
and political. The first is a Bill of Rights, for which the Commis- 
sion cited the proposed Canadian Bill. But the model of the Euro- 
pean Convention for the Protection of Human Rights, which is the 
basis of the relevant provisions included in the Constitution of 
Nigeria, might seem to be more suited to the Central African situa- 
tion than the Bill for Canada, a country in which a high standard 
of personal and political freedom has obtained for generations. 
Moreover, the Canadian Bill is regarded by the minority report as 
quite inappropriate to the African situation, especially since it con- 
tains a proviso permitting the rights and freedoms declared in the 
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Bill to be abrogated by a subsequent Act of Parliament. Both the 
Nigerian and the Indian Constitutions include provisions on rights 
of access to employment, particularly under the State, and, per- 
haps more important, cover specific provisions for the legal en- 
forcement of such rights through a system of courts, and these 
would seem to be especially appropriate to the Central African 
Federation. It should be noted that any Bill of Rights would neces- 
sitate a very big change not only in the emergency legislation in 
Southern Rhodesia but in the legislation already on her Statute 
Book, or the interpretation of such legislation. The minority report 
draws attention to this. 

But a Bill of Rights is in itself insufficient in a situation where 
existing legislation and, more important, habits of thought under- 
write a whole system of racial discrimination. A much more elabor- 
ate attempt has therefore been made in the Report to work out a 
delaying device, namely a Council or Councils of State empowered 
to delay legislation discriminating unfairly against one of the com- 
munities. This is a difficult device to operate even in a fairly homo- 
geneous society, and it is particularly difficult at a time when, 
rightly or wrongly, the ideas of one-man-one-vote, of majority rule 
in a single House of Parliament, of responsible Cabinet Govern- 
ment are increasingly identified by politically conscious people as 
prerequisites of any acceptable form of government. Any special 
delaying device is rendered unpopular by the necessity of depart- 
ing from these criteria. Moreover, it cannot avoid being exceeding- 
ly complicated. The Commission itself could not work out in Rho- 
desian conditions a system by which a Council of State could be 
selected in a way which would be regarded by all communities as 
impartial. There is also the question of the point at which the 
Council should take up legislation or other action for treatment. 
This question, as well as that of finding a balance within the 
Federal legislature and of working out a suitable electoral system 
if there is to be parity of representation between the two main 
races, presents difficulties which will be formidable for an ultimate 
electorate that is largely inexperienced. The success of these safe- 
guards would thus seem to depend on their being simple, and 
therefore a single Council of State would be preferable to four. It 
also depends on their being able to command the confidence of all 
the communities, and this would imply an enormous psychological 
sacrifice, whatever the material considerations, on the part of the 
white population of Southern Rhodesia. 
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In fact all the proposed reforms in the Constitution will shake the 
establishment in Southern Rhodesia, and in many respects the 
Review Conference due to open on 5 December in London is going 
to find its greatest difficulty in bringing Southern Rhodesia to a 
compromise. The proposals in the majority Report for parity of 
representation in the Federal Parliament, though they are open to 
the objection of endorsing a racial basis for representation and are 
also in direct opposition to the more normal staged development, 
are obviously an effort to meet the Southern Rhodesian fear of an 
early African majority. Southern Rhodesia must in any case recon- 
cile herself to the immediate prospect of an African majority in the 
Legislatures of the two Northern Territories. 

The advantages of Federation were considered by the majority 
of the Commission to be mainly economic, namely, that a common 
market provided much more valuable opportunities where the 
larger economic unit was more credit-worthy and where the eco- 
nomies of the three Territories were largely complementary. In 
this field, however, the Report might well be open to the criticism 
that its findings are based on a lack of historical perspective and on 
a certain fallacy in economic reasoning. The Central African eco- 
nomy as a Wiicic w 2 poor onc, its real hub being the copper in- 
dustry of Northere Rhodesia, an industry which, as the Report 
points out, lacks the stability of gold. The economic arguments for 
Federation as presented by the Report are based on agreement to 
share the spoils, principally of this industry, but these arguments 
rest on two possible misconceptions, first that such Federal pros- 
perity is bound to continue, and secondly that each of the Terri- 
tories has the right to share in such prosperity irrespective of its 
contribution to it. It has been assumed that the Federation is an 
entity stronger than the sum of its parts. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that reforms in the Federal Constitution and devolution of 
powers to the Territorial Governments, in an effort to keep the 
Federation in being, will automatically increase economic effici- 
ency; they might well decrease efficiency in a way which the Feder- 
ation could ill afford. 

Equally, it cannot be assumed that in the event of the break-up 
of the Federation the modern economies to which the people of the 
three Territories have become accustomed under Federation could 
be continued in the separate Territories. It is necessary for the 
three Territories to realize that if they weaken their economic posi- 
tion too much by political concessions they may find themselves in 
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a situation from which it would take them a very long time to re- 
cover. The real issue may well be one of order versus chaos, and 
political concessions which stretch the Federation to breaking 
point might well result in economic disaster for the whole area. 
The population of the Federation has more than doubled in recent 
years and, though a large number of people now live in a money 
economy, there is still proportionately as great a degree of subsist- 
ence economy as there was before. The real battle in the economic 
field, therefore, is not between the races but on behalf of them all 
against a possible economic breakdown, against a very dangerous 
economic situation if Federation is allowed to disintegrate. 

From the point of view of industrialists operating in the Federa- 
tion and of the credit-worthiness of the area, it would seem im- 
possible to divorce the question of the future of the Federation 
from that of the Territories, particularly in view of the devolution 
of powers to the Territories suggested in the Report. Moreover, it 
is essential to distinguish between industries such as mining and 
industries such as local manufacturing for the home market. In the 
case of mining, the product is almost exclusively for export and 
therefore the overseas investor will be principally interested in the 
Territorial development in Northern Rhodesia, which is likely to 
occur whether the Federation continues or not. In any case it is 
likely to be the Territorial rather than the Federal Government 
which will determine the general attitude towards private enter- 
prise, labour conditions, public services such as power and railroad 
facilities, etc. The size of the home market and the possibility that 
it might well be reduced in the future if the right of secession is 
allowed will, on the other hand, obviously affect the attractiveness 
of local manufacturing industries for the overseas investor. The 
Report recognizes that both private and public investment depend 
on the degree of political stability which it is possible to achieve in 
the area and the amount of public confidence which can be built 
up. Any doubts as to the security of investment in a reformed 
Federation might well be regarded by business interests operating 
there as a small price to pay for the continuation of some form of 
Federation for at least another period of years and the avoidance 
of immediate and possibly permanent fragmentation. 

What is likely to happen at the Review Conference? In particu- 
lar, what can the U.K. Government do if the Conference results in 
deadlock? It would be legally possible for the U.K. Parliament to 
rescind the Order in Council of August 1953 which brought the 
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Federation into being. In that case constitutionally the three Terri- 
tories would resume their original relation with the U.K. Govern- 
ment. In practice, however, it would be almost impossible to re- 
turn to the precise status quo ante Federation. Southern Rhodesia, 
if her delegation to the Review Conference is led by Sir Edgar 
Whitehead with no moderating influence from Sir Robert Tred- 
gold or anyone else, could be manceuvred into leaving the Federa- 
tion, but that would be against the general policy of the U.K. 
Government and against the spirit of the Report. And for Southern 
Rhodesia herself such a policy would be disastrous. She would face 
a severe slump, which she would not be able to ride easily, and she 
would almost inevitably be drawn within the orbit of the Union of 
South Africa. The two Northern Territories would revert to Colo- 
nial Office rule but with an accelerated impetus towards. self- 
government; there is also the possibility that these Territories 
would orientate themselves with the East African area. The airing 
at the Conference of such an alternative might conceivably induce 
the Southern Rhodesian delegation to agree to a working compro- 
mise. 

There would appear, however, to be general support in the U.K. 
Parliament and among articulate British public opinion for the 
approach to the problem embodied in the Monckton Report. 
Britain’s aim at the Review Conference will be to pursue not only 
her tactical objective of maintaining law and order and good gov- 
ernment in Central Africa, but also her strategic objective of up- 
holding her record of integrity and good faith in Commonwealth 
and colonial affairs. She can provide for constitutional advance in 
Northern Rhodesia along the lines already laid down for Nyasa- 
land. She can inaugurate a really massive, even if expensive, train- 
ing programme for Africans emerging towards self-government, in 
an effort to avert the lacuna in responsible trained Africans which 
has been such a serious feature of the Congo crisis. It is also be- 
coming increasingly clear that the U.K. will need to provide con- 
siderable financial help in underwriting the recommendations of 
the Report if they are to be implemented, and this help will need 
to be on a much more extensive scale than the Exchequer loans and 
assistance through the Colonial Development and Welfare Depart- 
ment specifically suggested in the Report. 

In approaching the Review Conference, Britain will doubtless 
bear in mind two pitfalls which she has so far successfully avoided 
in her colonial policy, what we may call the ‘Congo situation’ and 
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the ‘Algerian situation’. British policy in Africa has cause to be 
proud of the middle way it has consistently pursued in gradual 
training and preparation for self-government and independence. It 
is often a difficult and unpopular course, but such a course might 
well be continued in the Northern Territories even if the Federa- 
tion did dissolve. The violent anti-Belgian feeling of the Congo 
does not seem to have a counterpart in the Northern Territories of 
the Federation. In Northern Rhodesia the Africans still appear to 
have a respect for the U.K. Government, and if that Government 
makes plain its determination to pursue its traditional policy of 
evolution towards self-government, the only quarrel there, as in 
Nyasaland, would be about the pace rather than about the ultimate 
end. What we might term the ‘Algerian situation’, the maintenance 
of the present regime by force, is a solution which, in view of the 
deep-seated African opposition, cannot be seriously entertained. 

A new type of Federation, under another name, could be worked 
out at the Review Conference and along these lines the Monckton 
Report has attempted to construct a bridge between the minimum 
African demands consistent with the continuance of Federation 
and the maximum concessions the Europeans are prepared to make. 
An even looser association along such lines as the East Africa High 
Commission could have been recommended but was rejected by 
the majority Report as unlikely to achieve the same economic ad- 
vantages as Federation. The U.K. Government would seem to 
have few bargaining counters when it comes to the Conference and 
to be by no means as deeply concerned in the issue as the other two 
main negotiating bodies, but the ultimate responsibility for the 
well-being of Central Africa still rests with the British Parliament. 
The crux of the whole question lies in the attitude of the European 
community of Southern Rhodesia, from whom the greatest sacri- 
fices are likely to be demanded in an effort to reach a solution, and 
who are the most likely to suffer, both politically and economically, 
if no successful outcome is evolved. 


CORRIGENDUM 
In ‘Progress East of the Oder-Neisse’, in The World Today, Novem- 
ber 1960, p. 494, five lines from the bottom, ‘between 10 and 12 million 
zloties’ should read ‘between 10 and 12 billion zloties’. 








Mr Khrushchev and the Neutrals at 
the United Nations 


Tue Fifteenth General Assembly is now drawing to its close in 
circumstances which augur ill for the future of the United Nations. 
The office of Secretary-General and the Security Council, the two 
executive organs, are under an attack from Soviet Russia that 
reveals a willingness to paralyse the organization if Communist 
terms are not accepted. One of those terms, the admission of Com- 
munist China in place of Nationalist China, is adamantly rejected 
by the United States, which so far has had its way with the 
Assembly on this point; and any modification of U.S. policy on 
such an issue is impossible during the political hiatus caused by the 
chang * of President. 

The situation was very different as the delegates began to 
assemble in September. By protesting against the actions of Mr 
Hammarskjéld, Mr Zorin had blown up a cloud no bigger than the 
Congo on a school atlas but, this apart, the U.N. seemed excitingly 
alive and even mature. The complex of big, little, and middle 
Powers, the executive, and the bureaucracy had generated enough 
energy to make the organization seem a third force in world 
affairs. Looking back over the two months it seems that this indeed 
may have been the trouble, for the neutral group of States at the 
core of the Afro-Asian bloc have sought to use the weight of their 
votes, by methods of democracy essentially foreign to the structure 
of the organization, to revise policies and organs in their favour. 

It is a staunch principle of neutral policy that the United 
Nations Charter must be preserved as the conscience of inter- 
national affairs. In defence of this principle the Bandung Powers 
fought off Mr Khrushchev’s initiative during the first star- 
studded month of this Assembly’s existence. Mr Khrushchev pre- 
cipitated the crisis in a manner which suggested premeditation, and 
it was he more than anyone who turned the U.N. building into a 
chaotic ‘summit’ for big and little leaders by calling satellites and 
friends to join him there and stand witness to his words. It was the 
irony of subsequent events that neutral initiatives, intended to suit 
neither of the world blocs, have played into the hands of the now 
absent Mr Khrushchev. The U.N., which the neutrals are pledged 
to preserve at all costs, seems in danger of being severely frost- 
bitten in the cold war. 
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Mr Khrushchev hammered at three issues: disarmament, the 
admission of Communist China, and the need to reorganize the 
executive of the United Nations. He could hardly have expected to 
make any progress on disarmament in such a heterogeneous collec- 
tion of statesmen, and propaganda among them was scarcely 
worth while when the principal leaders had been subject to his 
more intimate persuasion in Moscow or their own State capitals. 
The other two issues were related. It was manifestly absurd, he 
maintained, that Taiwan, with its exiled Chinese Government and 
its 10 million inhabitants, should masquerade as a great Power on 
the Security Council and in the Assembly in place of the mainland 
and its 600 million inhabitants. Mr Khrushchev contended that 
this anomaly was due to United States manipulation of the United 
Nations. The novel factor in his policy at this Assembly was the 
contention that the Secretary-General’s office and its present in- 
cumbent were extensions of State Department diplomacy. 

He must have known that the neutrals, many of which had 
grown up diplomatically with the United Nations, would be 
antagonized by any great Power that attempted to weaken the 
organization; and to weaken it was exactly Mr Khrushchev’s in- 
tention. He did not precisely say so; indeed one understood from 
him that he desired to strengthen it; but just before he left he told 
pressmen that Russia had signed the United Nations Charter—a 
treaty—on the agreement of the Powers that the executive author- 
ity of the organization would rest in the Security Council, on which 
the five permanent members would have the right of veto; he said, 
in effect, that he did not recognize any change in these terms and this 
meant that he opposed the development ofauthorityin the Assembly. 

There was an evident dichotomy in his policy at the Assembly. 
On the one hand, he wanted to preserve the Assembly as a forum of 
debate; on the other, he wanted to make sure that the whole 
organization was brought once again firmly under the control of 
the great Powers. He lived the first and talked the second. Let us all 
go and gather at the rostrum, he said; and he set an example him- 
self by boarding the Baltica for New York. Once there he showed 
the neutral statesmen by his presence, by casting his vote for 
President, by diligent attention to the duties of delegation leader, 
that he was bursting with respect for the world organization. He 
would, he declared, be the last to leave, be willing to stay to the end 
of the year, if useful purposes were served. There was at times a 
rumbumptious jollity in his behaviour which made one feel he was 
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glad to be at home among his ain foik at the U.N. His speeches had 
a different tone. The United Nations, he said, had been from the 
outset an instrument of Western, and particularly United States, 
policy. In one ominous passage he underlined the essential power 
relationship of the States even inside those sacred walls by pointing 
out that the United States’ pre-eminence in the organization might 
have been justified by its strength but, now that it was no longer 
militarily supreme, the pre-eminence could no longer be justified. 
He warned that the Communist States would know what to do if 
Mr Hammarskjéld did not resign and, relating the matter to the 
question of Communist China, threatened that the Sino-Soviet 
bloc might be compelled to form its own united nations. 

Mr Khrushchev’s attitude was not without its logic. Whether or 
not Taiwan was Chinese, it was beyond question that China was 
not Taiwan. It was also true that the responsibility and authority of 
the five great Powers were preserved by treaty in the Security 
Council and their voting control over matters of substance (as 
distinct from procedure). If Soviet Russia had frequently used the 
veto it was, he would say, because the scales were weighted in 
favour of the West and that could not be tolerated by the Com- ' 
munist world in the cold war. The veto, in short, was vital. It 
could not be permitted that the Assembly should by its method of 
‘combining for peace’, so-called, by-pass the Security Council and 
instigate actions that would inevitably be in line with U.S. policy 
and executed by a Secretary-General who was only too ready to 
carry them out. 

The Congo was a topical case in point. Mr Hammarskjéld inter- 
vened at the behest of the Security Council with startling speed 
and efficiency which is not belied by the chaotic outcome. This 
brought the United Nations mission into collision with the inde- 
pendent Soviet action in the Congo and contributed eventually to 
the expulsion of the Communist technical and diplomatic missions. 
Unfortunately, in the blood and bathos of it all, the elected Prime 
Minister, Mr Lumumba, fell from power with a peculiar bouncing 
movement that created the maximum political confusion. Mr 
Zorin promptly denounced Mr Hammarskjéld for exceeding his 
instructions from the Council in a manner that furthered the 
interests of the colonialist Powers. The African States were un- 
happy about the collapse of Mr Lumumba’s authority but had 
heard and seen enough at the conference of independent African 
States at Addis Ababa in June to regard with some reserve Mr 
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Lumumba himself. In discussions with associated Asian States, a 
resolution was framed which supported Mr Hammarskjéld’s 
action. Mr Zorin promptly vetoed—the first Soviet veto of an 
Afro-Asian resolution. The case went to an emergency Assembly 
summoned at the request of the United States and another Afro- 
Asian resolution, albeit worded with greater equivocation, was 
passed by a substantial majority over the protests of the Soviet 
bloc. Mr Khrushchev stepped off the Baltica to find a straight case 
of the General Assembly getting too big for its boots. 

One might even imagine that Mr Zorin contributed to its time- 
liness, for Mr Khrushchev did not waste a moment in mounting 
his attack against Mr Hammarskjéld and demanding a reform of 
his office. He did not call in question the zeal of the Assembly, 
which Russia had often used, and even more frequently sought to 
use. (There was no Soviet opposition to the Assembly intervention 
in 1956 against the Anglo-French veto in the Security Council over 
Suez.) He simply demanded that Mr Hammarskjéld, aider and 
abetter of colonialists, should take courage to resign and that the 
excessive power of his office should be modified by the appoint- 
ment of three Secretaries-General, appointed one each from the 
Western Powers, the Soviet bloc, and the uncommitted nations, 
who would act in concert only on their unanimous agreement. Mr 
Khrushchev proposed, in short, that the veto should be extended 
' to actions instigated by the Assembly by building it into the 
executive office through which the Assembly must act. 

Mr Nehru, President Tito, President Nasser, President Soe- 
karno, and President Nkrumah assumed the leadership of neutral 
opinion at the Assembly, but any reference to a ‘third force’ and a 
neutral bloc was an unwarranted suggestion of consistent opinion; 
it hardly existed even among the five self-appointed leaders. There 
was no attempt to achieve uniformity except on limited issues. Mr 
Nehru had successfully established the principle at Bandung that 
attempts to establish a bloc would increase friction and disputes 
and that efforts should be directed to finding policies which com- 
manded maximum agreement and might lead to the widening of 
the field of understanding and the narrowing of disputes. There 
were, therefore, many shades of opinion and reaction aroused by 
Mr Khrushchev. 

In general, the Afro-Asian States were greatly disturbed by both 
the tone and the content of his statements. They were, as many of 
them frankly admitted in public and private, frightened by the 
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course of international events; and the neutral core of them had 
come in the spirit of Bandung to press for pacification. Those of 
them that hoped the Soviet leader intended to ease the tension 
caused by the collapse of the Paris summit conference were quickly 
disillusioned. Quite apart from his attack on the United Nations 
executive, he laced his speeches, whether they were delivered in 
anger or with careful moderation, with threats that heightened all 
their fears. It was implicit in all he said that the gulf between the 
two great Powers could be widened beyond repair unless the 
assembled nations found some way to satisfy his demands. 

There was broad agreement among the Afro-Asians that the 
cold war should be kept out of Africa and that steps should be 
taken to end it altogether. Mr Khrushchev got little overt support 
for his protests about the U2 incident, for even if they opposed the 
flight they did not think it sufficient reason to wreck the Paris 
summit meeting and to prevent another. They were equally of the 
opinion that the White House and the State Department were 
stiffnecked about it and they thought Mr Kennedy’s contention 
that the U.S. could have apologized about the U2 was very 
reasonable. The resolution tabled by the five leading neutralist 
States was impartially directed to the two big Powers in the cold 
war, asking them to renew contacts for the purpose of ending 
world tension. On the question of disarmament the neutrals called 
loudly enough for it but were slow to commit themselves, at least 
in the general debate which opened the session, to support for Mr 
Khrushchev’s policy. Mr Nehru stated the essence of his case in 
terms which were acceptable to the Western Powers when he said 
that, in order to overcome fear during the process of disarming, it 
should take place in stages without disturbing the balance of power 
at any point. The neutral States were clearly doing their utmost to 
be neutral in the cold war, which was underlying everything. 

The panic-stricken flight of the Communist missions from the 
Congo greatly eased Mr Khrushchev’s position on that question, 
for in trying to keep the cold war out of Africa even those States 
showing more than average tolerance of Soviet policy would cer- 
tainly have been ready to condemn Communist intervention. 
There was undoubtedly widespread suspicion of the course of 
events after U.N. intervention. The fall of Lumumba, the pre- 
servation of Tshombe’s Katanga administration, and the return 
of many Belgians seemed to threaten the independence and unity 
of the country. 
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No one, in fact, could make much sense of the situation in the 
Congo, which, in chaos and bloodshed, had manufactured for it- 
self, in a few short months, an almost insoluble problem of consti- 
tutional authority and military rule. The neutrals were unwilling 
in these circumstances to lay the blame for the shortcomings in the 
Congo operation on Mr Hammarskjéld. Even President Nkrumah, 
whose speech certainly gave the impression that he might do so, 
sought to correct this impression immediately after his conversa- 
tions with other neutralist statesmen. The Afro-Asians’ desire to 
have a committee of their own to supervise the Congo operation 
was directed as much against the possibility of big Power inter- 
vention as from suspicion of Mr Khrushchev, and this was 
demonstrated beyond doubt when Mr Khrushchev called in 
extremely bitter terms for the Secretary-General’s resignation. 
President Nasser was able to tell Mr Hammarskjéld that in refus- 
ing to resign he could count on the support of the neutral States; 
and the brief speech of the Secretary-General, in which resignation 
was refused, was given an ovation which many said had never 
before been equalled in United Nations history. 

Mr Hammarskjéld’s argument, that he represented all the 
nations and would not resign at the behest of one great Power as 
long as his mandate lasted, expressed the views of the neutral 
States. Many of them had reason to be grateful to him. President 
Nasser, who is known to respect him, presented obliquely a power- 
ful argument against Mr Khrushchev when he thanked the 
Assembly for helping to save his country from aggression in 1956. 
It was no doubt true that United States influence was consider- 
able; there were many faults; it was high time, for example, that 
the Security Council and the Trusteeship Council should be 
enlarged to provide more adequate regional representation; but 
they felt that the power and influence of the Assembly were grow- 
ing. They needed it; it matched their common fears with a 
community of friends. 

Peace, they argued, was the concern not only of those Powers 
capable of waging a world war but of all peoples; for all stood to 
suffer in war. (Asian States never forget that the first atom bombs 
dropped in anger fell on Japan.) It was their contention that future 
summit conferences should be held under the aegis of the United 
Nations so that the nations of the world should be able to 
play their parts in the preservation of peace; and if the handling 
of the problem of peace and war in this way should for the pre- 
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sent be impracticable, it was the end towards which they should 
strive. 

It followed from the neutrals’ attitude to the United Nations 
that they were inclined to view as dangerous the Soviet proposal to 
saddle the organization with a trio of probably irreconcilable 
executives. The neutrals up to this point had done little to please 
the Soviet bloc, and one Polish woman delegate complained plain- 
tively to an Iraqi delegate that they were all being ‘too neutral’. 
One must assume that the Communist States see neutrality in 
Marxian fashion as a dynamic concept expressing the transit of 
dependent States across the political firmament into the Com- 
munist world. Mr Khrushchev may have thought that the growth 
of Soviet influence in Asia was now sufficiently advanced for him 
to push the neutrals further on the road by personal influence. If 
so, he failed; and if he did not openly avow his anger he sometimes 
implied it, and his facial expression, as seen through the micro- 
scope of the U.N. closed-circuit television, often revealed it. His 
applause for neutral spokesmer was often only formal. President 
Nasser’s speech got only a pufunctory clap, and the Bulgarian 
delegation did not applaud at all. The U.N. monitors noted, how- 
ever, that Moscow Radio was broadcasting some sharp admoni- 
tions of neutral policies, with particular reference to India, the 
U.A.R., and Yugoslavia. 

On the face of it, the Western Powers emerged fairly well from 
Mr Khrushchev’s campaign. Even the speeches of the principal 
Western spokesmen (with the exception of Mr Menzies’ unneces- 
sary intervention against the five-Power ‘summit’ resolution) 
caught the spectrum of neutral opinion somewhere between toler- 
ance and pleasure. This was particularly true of Mr Macmillan’s 
speech, although he was as firmly in line with the Western alliance 
as he possibly could be, and in respect of Germany, where the 
problem of Britain’s immediate European policy was at stake, he 
was thought by many to have gone too far. As might have been 
expected, the speech delighted the Americans and infuriated Mr 
Khrushchev because it carried a big sector of U.N. opinion with it. 
There were neutral delegates, of course, who saw that Mr Mac- 
millan had given little away, but the speech seemed sensitive to 
their feelings in the Assembly. His emphasis on the part fear was 
playing in the crisis—fear in Russia and the United States as well 
as in all other countries—expressed a common sentiment, and his 
simple demand that the Powers should do something which 
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offered progress towards disarmament, even if it were only a work- 
ing conference of technicians, touched a cord of impatience with 
great Powers which was general among the non-great nations. They 
wanted the great Powers to keep talking; and when Mr Khrush- 
chev ridiculed Mr Macmillan’s proposal, he did not find an echo in 
the non-Communist world as one saw it in that rectangle of Man- 
hattan between 42nd and 46th Streets. 

President Eisenhower is reported to have swum with the tide of 
neutral opinion by telling President Nasser that he accepted the 
neutral policy. He thus formally interred the moribund Eisenhower 
anti-Communist doctrine which had annoyed a great part of 
national opinion in the Arab world. 

Yet it remained impossible to say that the West had gained by 
Mr Khrushchev’s failure to make progress. Mr Khrushchev 
yielded none of his positions when he flew back to Moscow, con- 
fident in the knowledge that neither the long record of liberated 
territories of which Mr Macmillan justly boasted nor the impres- 
sive presence of Nigeria would soothe the festering pressure on 
neutral opinion of the Algerian and South West African problems 
and of China. The progressive liberation of Africa in which this 
Assembly took so much pride remains a liberation from Western 
Powers; and, whatever difficulties may yet arise from the liberation 
of British dependent territories, the problems of Algeria and South 
West Africa were already present. The absence of these two terri- 
tories from the Assembly received emphasis from the presence of 
the lilliputian States which crept in from the French empire. On 
these issues Russia and the neutrals would come together again and 
the neutrals and the West would draw apart. 

It is not -the purpose of this article to pursue the Fifteenth 
Assembly into the tortuous alignments of its later stage. Clearly 
Soviet policy was waiting to exploit the opportunities ahead, and 
these would be created by others. The demand of the Afro-Asian 
States for the enlargement of the Trusteeship Council and Security 
Council in keeping with the growth of the membership of the 
United Nations was one. The Western support for the election of 
Portugal and Belgium to fill vacant places on the Security and 
Trusteeship Councils was a gratuitous offering. Portugal is an 
unrepentant colonial Power in a state of permanent quarrel with 
India, the leading neutral Power, over Goa; Belgium is regarded 
by some African States as the cause of the Congo crisis and its per- 
sistence. To propose their election was bound to be considered by 
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the uncommitted States as an unneutral act—unneutral, that is, as 
between colonialism and Communism. 

Finally there is the case of Communist China. The neutral 
States regard the opposition of the United States to her admission 
with extreme irritation. In their opinion the U.S.A. is using the 
United Nations to further its own strategic purposes in the Far 
East and they argue that if America makes the organization an 
instrument of its cold-war policy no one can blame Russia for 
doing the same. They believe, and so do many other States who for 
one reason or anothier go along with the United States, that the 
United Nations has no right to deny admission to the Government 
of 600 million people while applauding in triumph the entry of 
diminutive and backward States from Africa. Mr Khrushchev 
knew that he had a solid body of support, perhaps more than was 
represented in the voting, and left no doubt that he did not intend 
to let this matter go by default any longer. 

It is clear that the reputation of Communist China has declined 
very much in Asia since the Bandung conference of 1955. Today 
there is no little fear of her, for the conquest of Tibet and the tone 
of much of her propaganda have made Communist China seem the 
potential aggressor of the future. Part of the Asiatic support for her 
admission now comes from States that want to keep an eye on her 
in public. 

Most observers seem to hold the view that next year United 
States pressure will be unable to prevent the subject reaching the 
agenda. This year the majority by-which it was kept off the 
agenda was smaller than ever, although this time the proposal, as 
submitted by Soviet Russia instead of India, called for outright 
exclusion of ‘Taiwan and its replacement as permanent member by 
Communist China. This possibly went further than some of the 
Afro-Asian States would desire, for not all are prepared to say that 
Taiwan’s 10 million inhabitants should be disenfranchised inter- 
nationally, as subjects, in theory, of the mainland Government. 
It could well be that the Assembly would be prepared to vote for 
Communist China as the permanent member but refuse to unseat 
Taiwan. If this result emerged from the complicated procedural 
wrangle it would involve, both China and Taiwan might refuse to 
sit. In any case, whatever the outcome of a free vote on the subject 
might be, it is evident that in present circumstances the Soviet 
Union can exploit the need of the neutrals for the United Nations 
and, if it is prepared to go far enough, can sterilize the whole 
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organization until the admission of People’s China on Communist 
terms. The impatience of the neutrals to change the United 
Nations in their favour seems in the end to have played into 
Soviet hands. 


Tom LITTLE 


Brazil’s New President 


BRAZIL not only reflects all the problems of Latin America but she 
does so in terms of the wide screen. She is by far the largest of all 
the twenty Latin American republics, with the biggest population 
—already nearing 70 million—and potentially one of the richest. 
Her problems, social and economic, are on the same scale. In 
a changing world she could become either a new power or an 
economic slum. That is the challenge which faces Brazilian policy 
makers; and perhaps the most challenging job in Latin America 
today is that of President of this giant of a country with agonizing 
growing pains. The man whom an overwhelming majority of 
Brazilians chose on 3 October, Senhor Janio Quadros, would seem 
to have all the qualities for the task, including persistence and a 
sense of humour; and they will all be severely tested when he takes 
office early in 1961 for a five-year term. 

Senhor Quadros takes over a country which has made tre- 
mendous strides by any standards even in the past decade. The 
slogan of President Kubitscheck’s Government was ‘fifty years’ 
progress in five’, and the monuments to his drive are certainly 
impressive: new industries which did not exist five years ago; vast 
new electrification and road-building schemes; and a shining new 
capital, Brasilia, which is alternatively described as the biggest folly 
of the twentieth century or the most imaginative development 
undertaking anywhere in the past fifty years. But President 
Kubitscheck is a devout member of the ‘build now and pay later’ 
school; and together with the new industries, power stations, roads 
and railways, and Brasilia, he also hands over to his successor some 
formidable problems in the way of galloping inflation, serious 
foreign exchange difficulties, and fuming social unrest. To make it 
all the harder he has also changed the mentality of Brazilians. They 
have come to accept the idea that any measures, however sane, 
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which might entail a slowing up of Brazil’s prodigious expansion 
are almost a betrayal of trust on the part of any politician who 
might suggest them. Brazilians have set their hearts on becoming 
a real industrial power, on being able to make their country’s voice 
heard in the world by virtue of economic independence and expan- 
sion generally. It all adds up to the biggest problem of all which 
Senhor Quadros inherits: how to restrain his more extravagantly 
ambitious countrymen and tailor economic policy to more rational 
patterns, which he will undoubtedly have to do, without risking an 
economic or a political crash. 

Senhor Quadros, who is only forty-three, has a political career 
which goes back a mere fourteen years. Yet few Brazilian politicians, 
even those who can boast of decades of public life, have acquired 
quite as much prestige, admiration, and affection among all classes 
of Brazilians. Senhor Quadros knows his people almost as inti- 
mately as he knows his own family. He also has the invaluable 
quality of being able to talk to different sections of Brazilian 
opinion in precisely the right manner and words. This quality has 
earned him the reputation of being nothing more than an un- 
inhibited demagogue, and it is perhaps one of the most inept 
descriptions of the man and his nature, as his political opponents 
discovered to their cost in this latest election. Senhor Quadros was 
elected not merely by one class but by Brazilians of all walks of 
life who saw in him a symbol of a new integrity. 

The decisive majority which Senhor Quadros won at the polls 
does not mean that he will be left politically unhindered to get on 
with the job of administering his country’s affairs. There is a fac- 
tion which bitterly opposes him. The most dangerous element in 
this are the more rabid nationalists. To one degree or another the 
majority of Latin Americans today are nationalistic-minded in the 
sense that they still suspect foreign capital, and particularly U.S. 
capital, of trying to exercise far too much control over their 
economic and political life. Cuba is an extreme example of an 
eruption of such feelings, even though basically they were very 
largely justified. But more rabid nationalists have what can only be 
described as a dog-in-the-manger mentality. This is evident in 
Venezuela, for instance, where a hard core of nationalists resent the 
fact that they need foreign help to develop their oil resources. 
Something of the same feeling exists in Argentina, too. In Brazil, 
in some respects, nationalist sentiment has been taken to even more 
exasperating lengths, and one result of this is that great reserves of 
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her national wealth remain buried in the earth. The Brazilians can- 
not afford to operate these assets—oil, for example—themselves, 
yet they recoil at the thought of allowing foreign money and 
experience in to do the job for them or even on a purely co-opera- 
tive basis as the Argentines have done. 

The nationalists in this last election backed the Government 
candidate, Marshal Lott—the Communists did, too, because they 
want to make nationalism a proprietary slogan of their own—and 
although Marshal Lott’s defeat might seem to imply a humiliating 
rout for the nationalists and the extreme Left wing, it does not 
mean to say that this faction in Brazilian political thinking does not 
still exercise a great deal of influence. Nationalism, as symbolized 
by such slogans as “The Oil is Ours’, is accepted by most ordinary 
Brazilians as no more than necessary protection of what the 
nationalists describe in trumpeting terms as ‘dignity and economic 
sovereignty’. The Communists also wield influence, but of another 
sort. Their hunting grounds are the universities, intellectual and 
press circles, and the trade unions. Brazilian trade unions are not 
strictly autonomous. Their leaders must enjoy official approval and 
so the Communists direct their efforts, and by no means unsuccess- 
fully so, at the rank and file. 

This nationalist/Left-wing faction will be the one which will 
undoubtedly try to create difficulties for Senhor Quadros’s admini- 
stration for it suspects him of being a potential butcher of some of 
their most sacred cows. Senhor Quadros, for instance, is accused of 
being far too friendly towards foreign investors. There is yet 
another element which is not at all happy with a person like Senhor 
Quadros in the Presidency. This is a section of the army. It is not 
merely because he defeated a military candidate. The military, 
particularly the army, in Brazil, as in most other Latin American 
countries, have always played a decisive role in political life and 
Senhor Quadros is not too friendly disposed towards politicians in 
uniform. Like a great many Brazilians he feels that soldiers should 
stick to their barracks and leave politics to civilians. It is just pos- 
sible, therefore, that he may experience some of the same sort of 
troubles which President Betancourt of Venezuela, who also dis- 
likes soldiers in politics, has to grapple with from time to time. 

On the political front the biggest problem Senhor Quadros faces 
is the fact that at heart he is an independent, although in his cam- 
paign for the Presidency he was backed by the major Government 
Opposition party, the National Democratic Union (U.D.N.), and 
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by a section of the Brazilian Labour Party (P.T.B.) whose leader, 
Senhor Jofo Goulart, was elected Vice-President. In previous 
campaigns, as for instance when he stood for Governor of the state 
of Sao Paulo, he was officially backed only by the smaller parties. 
Although, when he takes office next year, he will have strong sup- 
port in Congress and in state legislatures, he still does not have a 
party which he can call his own and which would guarantee him 
the necessary machinery to lend weight to his policy making. A 
Brazilian President has a great deal of personal authority. But 
Senhor Quadros would be the first Brazilian President to try to 
exercise this without being backed by actual membership of a 
major party. (Yet he is also the first Presidential candidate to defeat 
-the Government party machinery.) It is evident that this need to 
ensure a political backing in the sense of the loyalty of a major 
party machine is something which is very much on his mind. 

Three courses are open to him. First, he could attempt to go it 
alone, counting on the success of his administration to keep intact 
the popular support and the backing he received from what almost 
amounts to a coalition of parties and splinter groups. Secondly, he 
may try to form a party of his own, taking in not only the greater 
part of the U.D.N. and the P.T.B., but also dissident groups of the 
present Government party, the Social Democratic Party (P.S.D.). 
Thirdly, he may try to take over the leadership of an existing party, 
in which case the most likely one would be the Brazilian Labour 
Party. But this would mean having to ease out or in some way 
neutralize its present leader, Senhor Joao Goulart, his Vice- 
President. Senhor Goulart still enjoys prestige among the working 
class for the simple reason that he was the protégé and a right-hand 
man of the former dictator and later elected President, Dr Getulio 
Vargas, the man who only thirty years ago earned the gratitude of 
the masses by such simple measures as decreeing a limitation of 
working hours and other basic rights. To this day he is remembered 
as “The Father of the Poor’. 

Senhor Goulart personally has lost some of his appeal for, as 
some Brazilians remark wryly, “You cannot live off a dead man for 
ever.’ Furthermore, Senhor Goulart is a somewhat explosive per- 
sonality and his demagogic attitudes and his flirting with the 
Communists and other extremists have not helped him much. The 
Brazilian Labour Party itself only enjoyed prestige, although it 
never became a major party, because it was Getulio Vargas’s crea- 
tion. If a man like Senhor Quadros took over the leadership of the 
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P.T.B. it could mean a shot in the arm to the party. He might be 
able to transform it into a political body which would lean over to 
the left, but not far enough to frighten away middle-of-the-road 
potential membership. Its doors would have to be closed to extrem- 
ists of any shade of opinion, and such a party would then be very 
much in tune with growing political sentiments in Brazil. The 
direction of these was clearly shown in the results of this latest 
election. | 

Senhor Quadros has a good deal of thinking to do in the next few 
months, for the kaleidoscopic complexity of the Brazilian political 
scene often confounds even Brazilian experts; and, typically, he 
refuses to be rushed. He has given no real hint yet of whom he may 
choose as his ministers and other collaborators. In fact, soon after 
his election was assured, he quietly slipped out of the country and 
sailed to Europe—Britain, a country for which he has a warm 
affection, being his first port of call. 

While a great many Brazilians are jubilant at Senhor Quadros’s 
election, others are very definitely uneasy. But any Brazilian who 
takes his country’s interests, as distinct from politics, seriously is 
wondering what Senhor Quadros’s policies will be. It might seem 
almost offensive to suggest that even those who elected him to 
office should have reason to ask such questions. Surely after his 
long campaign, during which he travelled all over the country, 
Senhor Quadros must have made his policies clear? Furthermore, 
he is the first Brazilian Presidential candidate who even campaign- 
ed from abroad. In Cuba, Israel, Western Germany, and other 
countries which he visited in the early stages of his unofficial cam- 
paign he made statements which were meant not only for his hosts’ 
ears but for audiences back at home. For instance, his applause for 
the Castro revolution in Havana, though restrained, nevertheless 
reassured the Brazilian popular voter. His opponents complained 
bitterly that he ensured the Brazilian Jewish vote from Tel Aviv. 
Senhor Quadros has been called many things by his opponents, 
and one of the charges against him is that he is a man with no 
clearly defined or set policies. He demoralizes his critics by heartily 
agreeing with them. He explains that he has no set policies, no 
fixed ideas. Only fools, he argues, are not prepared to adapt 
policies and ideas to circumstances and requirements. 

Yet many Brazilians feel confident that they have chosen the 
right man; and one reason for this is his impressive record as 
Governor of the state of Sado Paulo, the industrial and the most 
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important agricultural centre of Brazil and overall the most pros- 
perous state in the Union. It is also the state with the largest elec- 
torate. When Senhor Quadros became Governor, Sao Paulo’s 
finances were chaotic, and it seemed the epitome of irony that a 
state with such resources should have become virtually bankrupt. 
Senhor Quadros, together with a dedicated team of advisers, many 
of them completely divorced from politics, performed what has 
often been described as a feat of financial wizardry, restoring 
prosperity and administrative morality. 

He carried out his cleaning-up campaign almost ruthlessly but 
often with hilarious results. He once ordered, overnight, that all 
civil servants should report for duty next morning. What happened 
convulsed Brazilians with laughter, for hundreds of political 
appointees could not even find their departments and those who 
did had to stand in the corridors as there was no room for them 
even to sit. He often wrote his dispatches in rhyme and made a 
great many ears burn with his remarks about the contamination by 
parasites, not insect but human, of the administrative edifice. The 
most important word he ever learnt in his life, he often says, was 
‘No’, and it was one word which opportunists and seekers of 
favours were absolutely sure of hearing. Not unnaturally, Senhor 
Quadros made a great many enemies. But he also won a tre- 
mendous amount of admiration and respect. He had begun to earn 
these earlier when he was elected Mayor of the city of Sao Paulo in 
1947. The symbol of his campaign then was a broom, with which 
he promised to sweep corruption and inefficiency not just under 
the carpet but out of the house, out of the streets, and out of the 
city. It was, so his opponents sniffed, just another gimmick, but a 
broom has been his symbol ever since; his supporters, in fact, 
carry miniature brooms as badges in their buttonholes. 

Senhor Quadros also earned his reputation as a demagogue be- 
cause of his disregard for his personal appearance. His opponents 
claim it was not disregard at all but a calculated attempt to make 
him appear when talking to ordinary, working-class Brazilians as 
being nothing more than an ordinary, working-class Brazilian him- 
self. He would appear on platforms in a rumpled suit, badly in need 
of a haircut and a shave, and with holes in his shoes which his 
enemies suggested unkindly he had cut himself. He was also 
accused of carrying around dandruff in a pepperpot which he 
sprinkled on his shoulders before addressing a meeting. In his 
campaign for President, Senhor Quadros did not resort to such 
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tactics. But in the minds of many Brazilians the image he had 
created of the little man, honestly battling against the rapacious 
machinery of the big political blocs, remained. ‘There was, how- 
ever, another image, that of a man who got things done; and there 
was the prosperous state of Sado Paulo, with its tidy finances and its 
industries booming, to prove it. 

What many Brazilians hope for now is that Senhor Quadros will 
apply the same policies to running Brazil as he did to rehabilitating 
Sao Paulo; and they are probably justified, for it seems likely that 
he will appoint a cabinet of men whose essential qualification will 
be ability rather than political affiliations. Obviously he cannot 
ignore entirely the political allegiances of his new ministers if he is 
to try to build up a permanent political backing for himself. But 
he will probably try to appoint men whose political affiliations and 
ability are properly blended. Concerning his Government’s broad 
policy he has given no precise indications, for he took his creed of 
adapting policies to circumstances into his campaign. Industrial 
and farming interests were made to feel that he understood their 
problems and pretensions thoroughly, which he undoubtedly does. 
The working and middle classes were also reassured that here was 
a man who understood their point of view, which is also true. And 
yet the only promise which Senhor Quadros has made is that he 
will do all he can, and get the best people in the country to help 
him, to put Brazil on firm economic rails. He has promised no 
lightning cures or any revolutionary reversals of policy. While he 
advocates closer relations with Russia and the Soviet bloc, he 
speaks even more warmly of Brazil’s traditional ties with the 
United States, and above all with Western Europe. 

Foreign interests and foreign Governments, particularly the 
United States, will probably have to handle the Quadros admini- 
stration with tact. It is not that he is, like so many Latin American 
leaders, over-touchy; it is simply that he has an aversion to being 
pushed around by anybody, including his own people. But he is no 
authoritarian in embryo, and his clowning of some years ago and 
his striving for effect on a political platform may make some on- 
lookers forget that he is a man of very clear and rational ideas and 
with a considerable academic background. He comes from a 
middle-class family; his father was a doctor and he himself read 
law and later taught literature before taking up politics. However 
much he may seek for effect, his upbringing will not allow him to 
lapse into mere rantings. He can pulverize an opponent but he is 
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not destructive merely for the sake of destructiveness. He is a man 
who can look like a tramp yet always talks like a don. Of one thing 
many Brazilians are evidently quite sure: Senhor Janio Quadros, 
with his broom, means business and Brazilians of the old order, 
and the nationalists and the Communists and even certain foreign 
interests with out-of-date ideas, are not going to like it. 


ANDREW MARSHALL 


The Republic of Cyprus 


From the Zurich Agreement-to Independence 


UNpER the London Agreement, signed on 19 February 1959,' 
British rule in Cyprus was due to end not later than one year 
from that date. But before the Republic could be established the 
Constitution and the final texts of three treaties had to be drafted; 
administrative arrangements had to be made for the transfer of 
power, and for the holding of Presidential, Parliamentary, and 
Communal elections in Cyprus. Three committees were formed 
shortly after the London Conference. The Transitional Committee 
in Nicosia, composed of the Governor, Sir Hugh Foot, and 
Cypriot members, was responsible for the adaptation of govern- 
ment machinery in preparation for independence. The Joint 
Constitutional Commission, composed of a Swiss legal adviser and 
Greek, Turkish, and Cypriot representatives, was also based in 
Cyprus. The London Joint Committee, composed of representa- 
tives from the British, Greek, and Turkish Governments and the 
two Cypriot communities, was charged with drafting the final 
treaties. 

The independence of Cyprus is safeguarded by Britain, Greece, 
and Turkey under the Treaty of Guarantee, which (Article 1) pre- 
cluded either the union of Cyprus with any other State or parti- 
tion. The Treaty of Alliance provides for co-operation between 
Greece, Turkey, and the Republic in common defence, for the 
stationing of Greek and Turkish military contingents in the island, 
and for the training of a Cypriot army. The Treaty of Establish- 


* Conference on Cyprus: Documents signed . . . at Lancaster House on February 
19, 1959 (Cmnd. 679). For events leading up to the Zurich and London Agree- 
ments see ‘Cyprus: Conflict and Reconciliation’, in The World Today, April 1959. 
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ment concerns the retention of British sovereign bases and 
ancillary facilities in Republican territory, and problems of finance 
and nationality arising out of the end of colonial rule. The texts of 
the first two treaties were presented at the Zurich and London 
Conferences and required little alteration. Work on the Treaty of 
Establishment, with its complex administrative and legal prob- 
lems, did not begin until after the London Agreement was signed.? 


LAWLESSNESS AFTER THE AMNESTY 


The early preparations for independence took place against a 
background of lawlessness. The release of EOKA prisoners and 
suspects in March 1959 was premature in the interests of security, 
even if politically expedient. Many gunmen kept their arms after 
the voluntary surrender called for by Archbishop Makarios and the 
British authorities. Incidents occurred between Greeks and 
British soldiers, also amongst the Greeks themselves. Two Greeks 
were murdered by EOKA as a reprisal in circumstances of great 
brutality. 

Greco—Turkish tension persisted except at the level of the two 
leaders, Archbishop Makarios and Dr Kutchuk, who made 
several joint appeals to their respective communities to avoid 
clashes. A joint committee was set up to investigate incidents in 
villages with mixed populations. On 4 July Archbishop Makarios 
and Dr Kutchuk appealed to the local press, a perennial source of 
mischief-making between Greeks and Turks, to co-operate in 
restoring friendly relations. In September, after widespread out- 
breaks of violence in both communities, the Communist-led 
AKEL party (officially banned but still active) called on all armed 
groups to surrender their weapons. Archbishop Makarios and Dr 
Kutchuk jointly requested the public to co-operate in fighting the 
current wave of crime. 

On 18 October a British naval patrol boarded and searched the 
Deniz off the coast of Cyprus, and seized two cases of ammunition 
before the vessel was scuttled by its crew. The Deniz was registered 
in Izmir, and its crew of three were Turkish subjects. The crisis 
intensified suspicions in Cyprus that the Turkish underground, 
TMT, was still active, and that the Turks were stockpiling arms 
and ammunition as a precaution against future trouble with the 
Greeks or a breakdown of the London Agreement. Public confi- 
dence was severely shaken. The Government of Cyprus, with the 

* Texts of all three treaties in Cyprus, Cmnd. 1093, July 1960. 
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support of Archbishop Makarios and Dr Kutchuk, appealed to 
Greeks and Turks to hand in illegal arms and ammunition to their 
leaders by 4 November, on the understanding that no offenders 
would be prosecuted until after that date. The response was poor. 
The deadline was nevertheless extended for a short period. 

After the Deniz episode, Archbishop Makarios suspended the 
work of the Greek team on the Joint Constitutional Commission. 
This action dismayed the Turks, who viewed every delay as a 
threat to the survival of the London Agreement and the numerous 
advantages they had gained under the settlement. Dr Kutchuk 
immediately denounced smuggling activities, and questioned 
whether the Deniz was bound for Cyprus. The Turkish leader, Mr 
Denktash, in Athens at the time for the signing of the Treaty of 
Alliance, publicly criticized the Archbishop for breaking off the 
constitutional discussions, and dismissed the incident as no worse 
than the gun-running activities of the Greek extremists. The 
Turkish Government formally denied that it had ever approved 
the smuggling of arms to Cyprus; and Ankara Radio claimed that 
the Deniz was hunting dolphins. On 11 November, however, the 
crew of the Deniz were found guilty by a Famagusta court of the 
illegal possession of ammunition in Cyprus territorial waters and 
sentenced to one year’s imprisonment. In view of wider interests 
the Governor commuted the sentences, and the three men were 
immediately deported. 


POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Tension was aggravated by renewed political activity on the part 
of the Greeks. In April 1959, EDMA, the political successor to 
EOKA, was formed out of ex-fighters in support of Makarios and 
the settlement. During a three-day rally held at the end of May, 
EDMaA publicized its first policy statement, promising wealth for 
the farmer and opportunity for youth. But the occasion was 
chiefly significant for the militant Hellenism preached by some of 
the former EOKA leaders and the provocative effect this was 
bound to have on the Turks. In the spring the Communists set up 
a new youth movement, EDON. On 28 June, the Left-wing leaders 
held a mass meeting in Nicosia. Speakers attacked the Zurich and 
London Agreements and the efforts of the Right wing to mono- 
polize the island’s political life. 

In May the Greek mayors, both Nationalist and Communist, 
came into open conflict with Archbishop Makarios over Article 20 
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of the Zurich Agreement, which provides for separate Greek and 
Turkish municipalities. Dr Dervis, the Nationalist Mayor of 
Nicosia and a former supporter of Makarios, publicly denied 
reports in an Athens newspaper that he had approved Article 20 
when it was discussed in London. He also made a vigorous attack 
against the Archbishop and the Greek Government, claiming that 
the London Agreement was signed by him under pressure. The 
mayors demanded that Article 20 should be amended and severely 
criticized preliminary proposals made by Makarios for its imple- 
mentation on the ground that these would have transferred certain 
functions hitherto exercised by the municipalities to the central 
Government. The mayors, as the only important elected repre- 
sentatives in Cyprus, constituted a formidable body in united 
opposition. The Archbishop nevertheless reasserted his deter- 
mination to stand by the Agreements. 

The trouble with the mayors subsided temporarily, but was 
soon replaced by a new threat to the settlement, in the shape of a 
rift between Archbishop Makarios and the former leader of 
EOKA, General Grivas. The rivalries of the ex-fighters in the 
struggle for power in Cyprus, and the General’s personal political 
ambitions in Greece, lay at the root of the crisis. At the end of July, 
Grivas warned Cypriots against the ratification of the London 
Agreement, stating that the signatories had entered into verbal 
commitments of which he had no knowledge at the time. Dr 
Kutchuk promptly faced this new danger to Turkish interests by 
supporting Makarios and urging the Greek Government to curb 
the harmful activities of Grivas. Senior EDMA officials journeyed 
to Athens, but their efforts to bring about a reconciliation between 
Grivas and Makarios proved abortive. 

In August, the Cyprus Enosis Front (KEM), a subversive 
organization which had first appeared in May, circulated leaflets 
attacking Makarios and threatening to resort to violence in a 
renewed campaign for Enosis. The Bishop of Kyrenia stated from 
the pulpit that Cyprus would achieve Enosis once Grivas became 
Prime Minister of Greece. These developments coincided with 
gun-running activities on the part of the Greeks; and at the end of 
the month the British authorities decided to rearm sectors of the 
police. The atmosphere of conspiracy was heightened in Septem- 
ber by reports of a plot by KEM to assassinate Makarios and start 
civil war in the island. A leading EDMA official was dismissed on 
the Archbishop’s instructions in connection with the plot; the 
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editor of Ethniki, which had criticized the dismissal, was beaten up 
by armed gangs. 

Grivas invited Makarios to discuss the matter in Athens, 
denounced the reports of a plot as a pretext devised to justify 
further concessions by the Archbishop to the British and the 
Turks, and challenged him to publish all the evidence. The rift 
was finally patched up during talks held between the two men in 
strict secrecy on the island of Rhodes in October. But the facade of 
unity was precarious; the rivalries which divided the Right wing 
had merely been pushed below the surface. 

Shortly after Makarios returned from Rhodes, the Greek 
mayors of the six main towns resumed their offensive and sub- 
mitted a memorandum to the Archbishop calling for the replace- 
ment of his Advisory Council by a pan-Cyprian Congress repre- 
sentative of the people, and for revision of the Zurich and London 
Agreements. On 30 October Dr Dervis announced that the mayors 
had decided to boycott the Council, which he claimed represented 
no one except the Archbishop himself. 

Criticism of Makarios was growing on many fronts. His transi- 
tional Cabinet consisted almost exclusively of former EOKA men 
and their close associates; most of them were young and inexperi- 
enced. Older men of influence in the island, Rightists and Leftists 
equally, were ignored. With the approach of the Presidential elec- 
tions, the main targets for attack were the Archbishop’s alleged 
‘dictatorial methods’ and the terms of the settlement. The appear- 
ance in November of a new weekly newspaper, Epalxis, reflecting 
the views of the Bishop of Kyrenia, marked the start of a campaign 
for the overthrow of the Zurich and London Agreements and the 
removal of Makarios as the island’s political leader. 

On 15 November, Mr John Klerides, a distinguished citizen of 
moderate views, and his former political rival Dr Dervis organ- 
ized a large meeting in Nicosia, at which it was unanimously 
decided to form a new party, the Democratic Union, with the 
object of opposing Makarios in the Presidential elections. Dr 
Dervis attacked the Greek Government and the United States for 
their part in the Cyprus settlement, and the Archbishop for failing 
to use the Deniz episode as an argument against the clauses related 
to the stationing of Greek and Turkish troops in Cyprus. Mr 
Klerides described the Agreements as worse than the Macmillan 
Plan of 1958,' and stated that the policy of the Democratic Union 

1 See The World Today, April 1959, pp. 143-4. 
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should be to support a Presidential candidate who would avoid 
dictatorial actions and appoint ministers solely on the recom- 
mendations of the elected representatives, and parliamentary 
candidates who would oppose expenditure on a Cypriot army. At 
the end of the month Mr Klerides was nominated the Democratic 
Union’s candidate for the Presidency. 

The ban on the Communist-led AKEL party, imposed at the 
end of 1955, was not lifted until early December. AKEL’s attitude 
was at first uncertain. But after the Archbishop’s offer of seven 
seats in the House of Representatives had been rejected by AKEL, 
whose terms for co-operation in the Presidential contest were also 
unacceptable to him, the party, backed by the powerful Leftist 
labour federation, PEO, came out in full support of Mr Klerides. 
Thus the Democratic Union had rallied to its side Right-wing 
extremists who were determined to overthrow the Agreements at 
any price; Communists who were sufficiently realistic to accept the 
settlement as an interim necessity; and many men of ability and 
moderation. EDMA, as a concession to its numerous critics, had 
reappeared as the Patriotic Front, and its members resorted to a 
smear campaign of extreme viciousness. Mass meetings were held 
by both groups; and fighting broke out between the Right and the 
Left in several districts. Both Archbishop Makarios and Mr 
Klerides appealed for order. 

Apart from sporadic outbursts of violence, polling day on 13 
December went off peacefully. Registered electors numbered 
238,879; abstentions were negligible. Makarios gained 144,501 
votes, Klerides 71,753. The ban on AKEL and the belated for- 
mation of the Democratic Union had given the Archbishop’s 
opponents little time to organize. Moreover, local observers con- 
sidered that he partly owed his victory to the conservativeness of 
the women, who in Cyprus tend to follow blindly the lead given by 
the Church irrespective of the political views held by their hus- 
bands. Nevertheless it was significant that a third of the electorate 
had voted against the Archbishop, who less than a year earlier had 
figured as the sole political spokesman for the Greek population. 

Dr Kutchuk, who was unopposed, automatically became Turk- 
ish Vice-President-elect on nomination day. 


PREPARATIONS FOR INDEPENDENCE 
In spite of the disturbed political situation, preparations for 
1 Cyprus Government, Cyprus: The Transitional Year, Vol. 111, pp. 6 and 7. 
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independence went ahead. But the Transitional Committee, which 
held its first meeting on 4 March 1959, was alone in making rapid 
progress. During the transitional period, responsibility for 
administration was, wherever possible, shared with the Cypriots; 
and the Joint Council, composed of the Governor’s Executive 
Council and the Transitional Council, functioned as the main 
governing body. The first hurdle in setting up a ministerial system 
was cleared at the end of March when Archbishop Makarios and 
Dr Kutchuk reached agreement over the allocation of duties be- 
tween the Greeks and Turks. Early in April the Governor accepted 
the recommendations made by the two Cypriot leaders for appoint- 
ments to the Transitional Committee; seven Greek and four Turk- 
ish members of the committee were later invited to take up minis- 
terial posts. Special arrangements were made for the new ministers 
to study the work of the departments under their supervision. 

On 1 July the development of the ministerial system entered its 
final stages. Apart from the special powers reserved to the Gover- 
nor, the Chief Justice, the Financial Secretary, and the Accountant 
General, the Cypriot ministers were enabled to submit policy pro- 
posals to the Joint Council, and to take responsibility for the 
execution of the Council’s decisions in relation to their own 
departments. 

Government services were reorganized, and Cypriots promoted 
to the highest posts. By the end of 1959 Cyprus was, for all prac- 
tical purposes, self-governing, and most of the officials from 
Britain had left the island. The fact that the administration con- 
tinued to function relatively smoothly through the difficult 
transitional period was, however, chiefly due to the Cypriot civil 
service. 


THE CONSTITUTION 

The Joint Constitutional Commission was bound by the twenty- 
seven basic articles laid down at Zurich,! which under the terms of 
the settlement cannot be changed. These articles had already been 
the subject of violent criticism among the Greeks; and the Com- 
mission’s first pubiic action was to issue a sharp rebuke to the 
local press.” 

The basic articles provide for a Presidential regime with a Greek 
President and a Turkish Vice-President; a Supreme Constitutional 


1 See Cmnd. 679, pp. 5-9. 
* Cyprus: The Transitional Year, Vol. u, p. 1, Press Release 4, 1 June 1959. 
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Court, and a High Court composed of Greek and Turkish judges, 
to be presided over in both cases by. a neutral; the creation of 
separate Greek and Turkish municipalities in the five largest 
towns; a Cypriot army of 2,000, which must be 60 per cent Greek 
and 40 per cent Turkish; security forces with a complement of 
2,000 men, in a ratio of 70 per cent Greek to 30 per cent Turkish; 
and allocation of posts in the civil service on the same basis. 

Executive authority is vested in the President and the Vice- 
President; the Council of Ministers must be composed of seven 
Greeks and three Turks, appointed respectively by the President 
and Vice-President, and may be chosen from outside the House of 
Representatives. One of the key ministries, Defence, Finance, or 
Foreign Affairs, must be held by a Turk. Legislative authority is 
vested in the House of Representatives, which is elected every five 
years by universal suffrage in the ratio of 70 per cent Greek to 30 
per cent Turkish members. Authority in religious, educational, and 
cultural matters is exercised through separate Greek and Turkish 
Communal Chambers. 

The President and Vice-President have the right to veto finally, 
either conjointly or separately, any law concerning defence, 
security, or foreign affairs. The judges of the Supreme Consti- 
tutional Court and the High Court of Justice are appointed jointly 
by the President and the Vice-President. Any reduction or increase 
in the strength of the Cypriot army, and the introduction of com- 
pulsory military service, require the agreement of both men. The 
question whether the arrangements for separate municipalities are 
to continue must be examined by the President and Vice-President 
within four years, The final text of the Constitution, consisting of 
199 articles, was not completed until 6 April 1960, seven weeks 
after the original date for independence. But the Commission left 
in its wake a trail of dissension over the 30~70 per cent ratio in the 
civil service, The Turks were anxious to see this condition imple- 
mented before British rule ended. But without dismissing Greek 
officials or creating unnecessary posts this course was clearly 
impracticable. Turkish objections persisted through the summer, 
and threatened to hold up the proclamation of independence. 

The Constitution is the legacy of Greco-Turkish strife, a poli- 
tical compromise in the face of grave difficulties rather than a 
model for sound government on democratic lines. It shows, more- 
over, some bias in relation to party politics. For instance, the 
break-up of the extensive and fertile lands owned by the Greek 

c 
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Orthodox Church, an agricultural reform long overdue, cannot be 
carried out by any Government except with the permission of the 
ecclesiastical authorities. 


THE ANGLO-CYPRIOT NEGOTIATIONS- ~ 


The Greek Cypriots bitterly resented the fact that the political 
fate of their island, apart from the question of British bases, was 
largely settled over their heads by Greece and Turkey at Zurich. 
After the settlement, Archbishop Makarios tried to mitigate this 
resentment by extracting as many concessions as possible from the 
British, whose military requirements were only vaguely outlined 
during the hasty proceedings of the London Conference. The 
London documents which provided ‘the agreed foundation for the 
final settlement of the problem of Cyprus” left ample scope for 
interpretation and manceuvre. 

Negotiations centred on two issues: the size of the areas to re- 
main under British sovereignty and the ancillary facilities to be 
granted in the territory of the future Republic. The broad aim of 
the Greek Cypriot negotiators was to eliminate any lingering 
vestiges of ‘colonialism’, and to secure the maximum financial 
advantage out of the arrangement with Britain. Sharp differences 
arose from the start over the practical and political implications of 
sovereignty and the size of the base areas. In February 1959 the 
British Foreign Secretary mentioned that the area required by 
Britain would cover 150 to 170 sq. miles and include 16,000 
inhabitants.* For administrative reasons the British Government of 
its own accord subsequently reduced this preliminary assessment 
to 4,500 inhabitants. The Cypriot delegation was the first to make 
a specific proposal for the delineation of the bases, in the shape of a 
rough sketch shown to Mr Duncan Sandys in Cyprus on 24 April. 
The area suggested totalled thirty-six sq. miles, excluded all vil- 
lages, and was totally inadequate to meet British military needs. 
Nevertheless the Minister of Defence, Mr Sandys, assured Arch- 
bishop Makarios that full weight would be given to the Cypriot 
view that no villages should be included in the base areas.* 

The first British proposals for the bases were presented in the 
London Committee in May. These provided for an area of 160 
sq. miles and included seven villages. The Cypriot delegation 


1 Cmnd. 679, p. 4. 
* Hansard, Commons Debates, 1 February 1959, Vol. 616, cols. 636-44. 
® Cyprus: The Transitional Year, Vol. 1, p. 26, Press Release 3, 24 April 1959. 
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responded in June with detailed counter-proposals based on their 
earlier suggestion informally raised with Mr Duncan Sandys. In 
October the British Government made its first major concession in 
proposing an area of 120 sq. miles and the exclusion of all villages 
except Akrotiri, which had to be included in the base area owing to 
its proximity to the runway. 

While Cyprus was a British colony, the bases operated in con- 
junction with a large number of military sites located throughout 
the island. It was now necessary to reduce the number of such 
sites and concentrate as many facilities as possible inside the bases. 
During the spring and summer of 1959 the British delegation was 
engaged in extensive surveys, mainly of a technical nature, and the 
first British proposals for sites and facilities to be retained in the 
Republic were not tabled until August. By December few final 
decisions had been taken; almost every other line of the voluminous 
draft treaty was bracketed to indicate an objection or a reservation. 
Nevertheless, British officials at high level in Cyprus expressed the 
view that the Republic could still be established by 19 February 
1960; and early in the New Year advance contingents of Greek and 
Turkish troops arrived in the island according to schedule. 

In the middle of January the British, Greek, and Turkish 
Foreign Ministers and the two Cypriot leaders met in London to 
review the work of the London Committee. After a short con- 
ference it was unanimously decided on 18 January to postpone 
independence by one month. Discussions continued through 
working committees. By the end of January the second edition of 
the draft treaty was printed. This progress was facilitated by the 
presence in London of Archbishop Makarios and by further 
important concessions on the part of the British. The British 
Government stated in a policy declaration that it did not intend to 
set up ‘colonies’, to develop the bases for anything other than 
military purposes, or to set up civilian commercial and industrial 
enterprises in competition with those of the Republic. It was 
agreed that Dhekelia power station, despite its key position in the 
heart of the base, should remain under Republican sovereignty, 
and that traffic control at Nicosia airfield, a right clearly reserved 
to Britain in the Londors Agreement, should be taken over once 
Cypriots qualified for the work became available. The Republican 
Government was invited to provide certain public services for 
Cypriots in the base areas; and an offer was made to rehouse in the 
Republic, at British expense, any villagers wishing to leave Akro- 
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tiri. On 1 February the British Foreign Secretary stated that Brit- 
ish requirements had now been reduced to the absolute minimum. 

Four days later the Under-Secretary of State for Colonies, Mr 
Julian Amery, arrived in Cyprus. During his visit the Cypriots 
made new proposals, and on the British side aid was increased to 
£10 million over a five-year period; but no agreement was reached. 
On 8 February the Cyprus Government announced that the neces- 
sary legislation could not be adopted by the British Parliament in 
time for the new independence date, 19 March. Archbishop 
Makarios immediately criticized the postponement and was sup- 
ported by Dr Kutchuk, who had made an attempt at mediation 
before Mr Amery’s departure from the island. On 9 February Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd repeated that British requirements were the 
minimum. Nevertheless the return of Mr Amery to Cyprus on 
23 February encouraged the belief that the British were about to 
make new concessions. 

The work of the London Committee had been transferred to 
Cyprus, and the negotiations now entered their final and most 
difficult stage. Five weeks of tedious bargaining, in which Greek 
Cypriot mistrust of the British reached its climax, destroyed all 
hopes of a speedy settlement. The Turks, exasperated by the 
niggling tactics of the Greeks, finally boycotted the negotiations on 
details concerning NAAFI’s position within the bases; but the 
talks ended in agreement on 17 March. Towards the end of the 
month the negotiators returned to the questions of financial aid and 
the size and administration of the bases. Mr Amery, who was due 
to leave on an official visit for the West Indies, had meanwhile 
received fresh instructions to stay in Cyprus until agreement was 
reached. The Greek leaders now adopted tougher tactics. On 
1 April, the fifth anniversary of the beginning of the EOKA cam- 
paign, Makarios threatened to launch a civil disobedience cam- 
paign and to implement the Zurich and London Agreements on 
his own should the British persist in postponing independence. 
This outburst, with its references to the glories of EOKA and hints 
of a renewed struggle, antagonized the Turkish leaders. Dr 
Kutchuk reminded the Archbishop that the Turks would revert to 
their former stand (i.e. partition) should the Greeks revive the 
demand for Enosis: he pointed out the futility of any attempt on the 
part of the Archbishop to enforce the Agreements alone, since the 
Constitution had no legal validity unless the Treaties of Guarantee 
and Alliance were signed at the same time, and stressed the extent 
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of the concessions already made by the British. On 2 April Dr 
Kutchuk made a new proposal for a base area of 100 sq. miles. 
Twelve days later Mr Amery stated that differences on the ques- 
tion of size had been substantially narrowed.! 

Meanwhile the problems created by the postponement of inde- 
pendence had grown. The island’s economy was stagnant; both 
communities faced serious unemployment. Relations between the 
Greeks and Turks were exacerbated by Turkish fears that the col- 
lapse of the Agreements was imminent. On the other hand the 
delay encouraged Greek critics of the Agreements. But the methods 
used by the Archbishop’s followers in the attempt to silence 
opposition gave cause for grave concern. On 26 April Mr Phar- 
makides, the editor of Ethniki, which had continuously attacked 
Makarios and the settlement, was kidnapped by gunmen. After 
widespread agitation, in which Left-wing activity played an 
important part, he was released a sick man, having been held blind- 
fold for eleven days under sentence of execution. 

By mid-April much of the text of the Treaty of Establishment 
had been agreed, but the size and administration of the bases and 
the question of financial aid were still outstanding. Moreover, new 
difficulties had come to the fore. Greek anxieties about the future 
of the bases in the event of a British withdrawal had persisted since 
the London Conference in 1959. Legal experts held the view that 
the existence of British sovereign bases formed an integral part of 
the London Agreement; any undertaking concerning their future 
disposal would, therefore, require the consent of all the parties. 
But the Greek Government and the Greek Cypriot leaders were 
not content to leave well alone, and the problem of finding a 
formula acceptable to both Greece and Turkey introduced new 
hazards for the prospects of a settlement on the basis of the Zurich 
and London Agreements. The Cypriot Greek leaders, further- 
more, were now insisting that the undertakings given in the 
British policy declaration on the bases* should be made legally 
binding. On 16 May Archbishop Makarios accused Britain of using 
the argument of unemployment to force the Cypriots into un- 
acceptable concessions. Mr Amery denied the Archbishop's claim 
that a deadlock existed, and was supported in this view by Dr 
Kutchuk. The Governor authorized measures to alleviate un- 
employment but warned the public that economic catastrophe 


1 Cyprus: The Transitional Year, Vol. 1v, p. 14, Press Release 8, 14 Apri! 1960. 
2 See Cmnd. 1093, pp. 201-5. 
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could only be prevented by a prompt settlement of the po- 
litical question and the establishment of the Republic by the 
summer. 

On 18 May Archbishop Makarios refused Mr Amery’s invita- 
tion to resume talks. The overthrow of the Menderes Government 
in Turkey at the end of that month interrupted negotiations with 
Greece and Turkey over the cession formula, and aggravated the 
atmosphere of uncertainty in Cyprus. The Archbishop reacted to 
the event by reasserting his determination to stand by the Agree- 
ments. At this stage two courses lay open to him. Unless the 
British Parliament passed the necessary legislation before the sum- 
mer recess, independence was certain to be delayed until the 
winter. The Archbishop might have gambled on obtaining still 
better terms, but the potential advantages were offset by the 
dangers inherent in the local situation—economic hardship, com- 
munal strife, and an intensification of the campaign for the abro- 
gation of the Agreements. Negotiations were resumed on 23 June 
after an adjournment of seven weeks. The cession issue was 
resolved in an exchange of Notes between the British Government 
and the two Cypriot leaders.* Aid was increased from {10 million 
to £12 million over the five-year period. On 1 July the British and 
Cypriot delegations announced that agreement had been reached 
on all outstanding questions. 

Under the final settlement® Britain retains a total area of ninety- 
nine sq. miles—forming the Akrotiri Sovereign Base Area and the 
Dhekelia Sovereign Base Area. The Air Officer Commanding-in- 
Chief, Middle East Air Force, R.A.F., is in charge of administra- 
tion; the cost is borne on the Air estimates. By-passes are under 
construction to ensure unbroken communications under British 
control inside the two areas. Three pockets of Republican territory, 
however, remain in the centre of the Dhekelia base. No frontiers 
exist between the base areas and the Republic. The Cypriots have 
extensive rights governing employment and administration inside 
the bases. They also have—subject to the ‘military requirements 
and security needs’ of the British Government—freedom of access 
and communications to and from the base areas, and of employ- 
ment and cultivation in the areas, and freedom of navigation and 

1 Cyprus: The Transitional Year, Vol. tv, p. 23, Press Release 5, 18 May 
_ Cmnd. 1093, P. 207. 


* Arrangements made under the final settlement are covered by the Treaty of 
Establishment and a series of exchanges of Notes. 
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fishing in the adjacent territorial waters.’ British jurisdiction over 
Cypriots in the base areas is exercised solely in relation to offences 
affecting security. Such concessions, granted to meet the Cypriot 
demand that the island should remain a single economic and 
administrative unit, were made at the expense of security. 

The bases are not self-contained. Eighteen sites which, for geo- 
graphical or technical reasons, cannot be given up are to be per- 
manently retained under Republican sovereignty. These include 
the radar installations on Mount Troodos and the Dhekelia elec- 
tric power station. The loss of two large training areas, originally 
included in the bases, has necessitated alternative arrangements in 
the Republic. The British have special port facilities, and in the 
absence or insufficiency of staff, labour, or equipment at Famagusta 
port or Dhekelia power station they are entitled to meet the de- 
ficiency from their own resources. They are also authorized to fit 
suppressors to any apparatus in nearby villages which interferes 
with installations in the Dhekelia base. In the event of an emer- 
gency, as determined by Britain, the British authorities have the 
right to assume the exclusive control of air traffic at Nicosia airfield. 

British and Cypriot interests are in theory protected by the 
numerous legal safeguards written into the Treaty of Establish- 
ment and its related Agreements. But the success of the arrange- 
ments made for the bases will mainly depend on political stability 
in the island and continuing co-operation between the British and 
Republican authorities. 


THE FINAL STAGES 

The end of the negotiations cleared the way for elections. 
Though the island was still under British rule, the Electoral Law, 
introduced in December 1959, was based on recommendations 
made by the Constitutional Commission. The law provided for 
universal suffrage; for six multi-member constituencies; and for 
the election of thirty-five Greeks and fifteen Turks to the House of 
Representatives. Electors were entitled to vote for the candidates 
of more than one party provided that the number of votes cast on 
any single ballot sheet did not exceed the number of candidates in 
any one constituency. The law was the subject of acute controversy 
on the ground of its complexity and because the size of the con- 
stituencies made a victory for the Patriotic Front a certainty and 
the election of Opposition candidates virtually impossible. 

1Cmnd. 1093, p. 201. 
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AKEL, which had tested its strength in the Presidential elec- 
tions, agreed to co-operate with the Patriotic Front in exchange for 
five seats in the House of Representatives offered by the Arch- 
bishop. This switch in allegiance was prompted by tactical con- 
siderations rather than by a change of ideology. The Democratic 
Union took no part owing to the discriminatory character of the 
electoral system. Polling day, on 1 August, resulted in an easy win 
for the Patriotic Front, which gained thirty seats out of the thirty- 
five allocated to Greek members. All five AKEL candidates were 
elected. But the three ex-EOKA fighters belonging to the extreme 
Rightist anti- Makarios front obtained only an insignificant number 
of votes. Thirty-six per cent of the Greek electorate, however, 
abstained. In Larnaca, where AKEL was not represented, absten- 
tions rose to 59 per cent. The most likely explanation for the 
apathy of Greek voters was the conviction that a victory for the 
Patriotic Front was inevitable. It is perhaps significant that 
although the Archbishop’s supporters had the benefit this time of 
AKEL/’s votes in three large constituencies, abstentions corre- 
sponded approximately in number to the votes cast against the 
Archbishop in the Presidential elections. Dr Kutchuk’s Turkish 
National Party was also returned with little opposition. 

Elections for the Communal Chambers were held a week later 
and completed the preparations for independence. The new 
Republic came into being on 16 August, eighteen months after the 
signing of the Zurich and London Agreements. The event was 
greeted with relief and jubilation by the Turks but met with little 
enthusiasm on the part of the Greeks, whose reactions to the settle- 
ment from the time of Zurich had ranged from open hostility to 
cynicism and disillusion. 

Nancy CRAWSHAW 


The substance of this article will appear in a forthcoming book to be 
published by Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


Armies in Eastern Europe 


THE controversy about Western defence policies remains unsolved. 
There are still experts who believe that the development of thermo- 
nuclear weapons makes large-scale reductions in ‘conventional’ 
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arms and in manpower both possible and necessary. Yet there is an 
increasingly vocal school of thought which stands for greater em- 
phasis on the maintenance and strengthening of the non-nuclear 
capacity of our forces, holding that less absolute reliance on the 
nuclear deterrent may reduce the risk of a nuclear war. In the world 
balance of military power the Communist countries may be ahead 
as far as rockets and missiles are concerned, but these technological 
advantages are sometimes doubtful and generally only of a tempor- 
ary nature. There is, however, no doubt at all of Communist 
superiority in respect of the size of standing armies—-in quantity of 
non-nuclear arms and numbers of men the Communist bloc is in an 
overwhelmingly favourable position. This is true even if the vast 
contribution of the Chinese People’s Liberation Army is dis- 
counted. 

Much of this numerical strength of the Communist bloc in 
Europe is drawn from the Soviet Union’s East European allies. 
With the possible exception of Hungary, the armies of these 
countries seem efficient and, except for that of Rumania, they are 
well equipped. Estimates about the exact number of divisions vary 
slightly in view of the complete absence of official information. The 
total strength of the armed forces of Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and East Germany stands at about 
850,000 men. This does not include para-military units, such as 
frontier guards and internal security troops, of whom there are 
about 300,000. 

The Polish army underwent considerable changes after the 1956 
crisis. The steps then taken to halt the decline of the Polish economy 
included a cut in military expenditure, and the army was reduced 
from twenty divisions to fifteen. The political upheaval in Poland 
had more significant effects on the armed forces: almost the entire 
leadership was changed and all Soviet military advisers left the 
country. Rokossovsky, the Soviet Marshal of Polish origin, who 
combined membership of the Polish Politburo with the post of 
Minister of Defence, was sent back to Moscow, where he re- 
entered the Soviet service. Marian Spychalski, one of Gomulka’s 
closest associates, took charge of the Ministry of Defence. Officers 
who had been dismissed and jailed in the Stalinist period were re- 
instated. The contribution made by the Polish forces who fought 
with the Western allies during the last war was at long last ack- 
nowledged. Indeed, Poland is the only member of the Warsaw 
Treaty Organization—the Communist defence bloc—without an 
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official military mission responsible to Warsaw Treaty Head- 
quarters in Moscow. 

The almost fundamental change in Soviet—Polish relationships 
after October 1956 caused Moscow to divert some of its attention 
from Poland to the more reliable Czechoslovak army. The political 
stability and relative economic steadiness which the Prague 
Government managed to maintain throughout the crisis period 
appear to have convinced the Soviet leadership that the Czecho- 
slovak army might repay investment more advantageously than its 
Polish counterpart. Of course, the Czech army also had to undergo 
the effects of changes in the Party line on various occasions. After 
the 1948 Communist coup d’état all officers with pro-Western 
leanings and affiliations were retired or reduced to insignificant 
appointments. Men prominently connected with the war-time 
Czechoslovak forces in the West were tried and imprisoned or 
executed. The mainspring of this drive to establish absolute Com- 
munist control over the armed forces, Colonel Reicin, himself fell 
victim to the purge which followed the fall of Rudolf Slansky in 
1952. 

The unyielding Stalinist policy in the Czechoslovak army was 
reflected by the appointment of Alexej Cepitka to the post of 
Minister of Defence in 1950. Detested as an unscrupulous career 
politician, he was dismissed in 1956 for having encouraged the 
‘personality cult’. In fact, he was the only major Czechoslovak 
scapegoat to be sacrificed on the altar of destalinization. 

The Czechoslovak army seems to have absorbed these shocks 
placidly, and the Soviet Union has therefore drawn the justifiable 
conclusion that it is worth while to concentrate on training and 
equipping this allied force. Since 1956 the Czechs have received 
priority in deliveries of modern Soviet equipment. Theirs is the 
only East European army, outside Russia, with airborne units of 
divisional size. The quality of their material is enhanced by the high 
standard of the Czechoslovak arms industry, which cannot be 
equalled by any other East European country. Indeed, the Czecho- 
slovak armoured corps uses both Soviet and Czech-designed tanks. 
Thus the fifteen Czechoslovak divisions represent a formidable 
addition to Communist armed strength. 

The eleven divisions of the Bulgarian army are a compact and 
well-integrated force, and four of these divisions are mechanized. 
Many of the senior officers gained their battle experience with the 
Soviet army during the last war, and the training and organization 
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of the Bulgarian army approximate closely to the Soviet model. The 
attacks on Marshal Zhukov mounted in Moscow in 1957, because 
of his desire to reduce the influence and position of political officers 
and Party officials in the Soviet army, had direct repercussions in 
Bulgaria. The C.P.S.U. criticism of Zhukov’s views was applied to 
Bulgarian conditions and quoted for that purpose by official spokes- 
men. The Bulgarian Minister of Defence, General Panchevski, was 
demoted in June 1958, and a Party plenum held later that year dealt 
mainly with the maintenance of Party control over the army. 

The fifteen Rumanian divisions are not as well equipped as the 
other East European armies, and it seems likely that they are in- 
tended merely as a manpower reserve. 

In Hungary, however, there has been a determined attempt to 
rebuild a modern army from the wreckage of 1956. From the Com- 
munist point of view, the army failed almost completely during that 
crisis. Only one regiment out of ten divisions fought wholeheartedly 
against the insurgents. The army, on the whole, stood apart; the 
rising against the Russians and their Hungarian agents was not a 
soldiers’ mutiny. In some cases the troops handed over their arms to 
the insurgents; single units, like the cadets and labour companies of 
the Kilian barracks, fought the Russians to the end, and individual 
officers, like General Maleter or General Kiraly, placed themselves 
in the van of what they knew to be a lost cause. But the Hungarian 
army as a whole played a passive part. Nevertheless its virtual dis- 
integration was almost complete ; during the insurrection many men 
simply left their units, some to take part in the rising, others just to 
go home to their families. After the suppression of the revolt the 
officer corps was subjected to a severe purge. The dissolved and 
demoralized divisions had to be reconstituted in very difficult 
economic conditions, and this process has been slow. To date only 
some four divisions have been rebuilt. 

The development of the East German Volksarmee is directly re- 
lated to the issue of German rearmament. At present there are about 
seven divisions in the German Democratic Republic. Two of them 
are reported to be armoured, and the whole force seems to be well 
trained and well equipped. The remilitarization of the Soviet zone 
of occupation began long before the existence of an East German 
army was implied by the adherence of the German Democratic 
Republic to the Warsaw Treaty Organization in 1955, and was 
officially acknowledged by the incorporation of an East German 
contribution to the military forces of the Warsaw Pact in January 
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1956." It preceded the policy of remilitarization in West Germany, 
although the inclusion of the Federal Republic in N.A.T.O. is 
always cited by Communist spokesmen as the reason for East 
German rearmament. 

Some of the East European air forces provide a valuable addition 
to the fighter defences of the Soviet bloc. Poland and Czechoslovakia 
each dispose of about 1,000 jet fighters; these are modelled on the 
Soviet MIG-series. Both these countries make these aircraft, and 
the Klimov turbojets powering them, under licence. An East 
German air force is now being developed, and its pilots are trained 
for jet flying in the U.S.S.R. and in Czechoslovakia. The other East 
European air forces are not very significant. 

The Polish and East German navies add a few destroyers, frigates, 
coastal submarines, and small craft to the Communist potential in 
the Baltic. In the Black Sea, the Rumanians and Bulgarians dispose 
mainly of obsolete and obsolescent vessels. 

The East European Governments also try to create a military 
spirit among all sections of the population. Pre-military training is 
carried out in schools, offices, and factories by mass associations for 
co-operation with the armed forces, somewhat on the lines of 
D.O.S.A.A.F.? in the U.S.S.R. Civilians are trained in civil defence, 
first aid, elementary arms drill, and parachute jumping. Pre- 
military training is usually compulsory for university students of 
both sexes. There are special badges awarded for skills achieved in 
the various branches of this kind of activity, and particular attention 
is paid to the training of civil defence personnel in anti-nuclear 
techniques. In addition, thousands of trusted Communists in in- 
dustry are organized in factory militias, armed with small arms and 
ostensibly intended to protect nationalized industries against 
saboteurs and internal enemies. They have little military value, but 
they provide an auxiliary power reserve for the Communist Party. 
Moreover, all these ‘civilian’ organizations enable large numbers of 
citizens to become used to handling arms. 

At one time the East European forces might have been useful in 
the event of armed conflict without direct Soviet participation. But 
Soviet military doctrine, which has become gradually attuned to the 
concepts of the nuclear missile age, has abandoned the idea of war 
by proxy, as practised in Korea. More than three years ago Marshal 


1 In “The Problem of Germany and European Security’, in The World Today, 
May 1959, p. 213, footnote 1, this date was given in error as 28 May 1958; it 
should read 28 January 1956. 

* Voluntary Association for Assistance to the Army, Air Force, and Navy. 
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Vassilevsky stressed that ‘world wars grow out of small wars’, 
and, given the present state of military thinking in both East and 
West, a war limited only to the satellites on the Communist side in 
Europe does not lie within the realm of possibility. 

But the military worth of the Soviet Union’s East European allies 
consists of much more than men, ships, and planes. Their divisions 
can be used as bargaining counters in negotiations about dis- 
armament and the reduction of standing armies: the Communists 
can always offer to disband an East European division in exchange 
for the dissolution of a similar N.A.T.O. unit. Usually Soviet pro- 
posals call for cuts in the West German military establishment to be 
balanced by proportionate limitations in the People’s Democracies, 
the essential difference being that the Bundeswehr represents the 
core of the N.A.T.O. military effort in Central Europe, while the 
East European armies certainly do not form the basis of the Com- 
munist military position. 

From the Soviet point of view, the territory and physical location 
of the East European countries are their greatest asset. They form a 
belt around the Western fringe of the U.S.S.R., which appears to be 
of some value in the eyes of the Soviet staff, even in the nuclear age. 
Despite their technological progress, the Communists still allow 
much of their strategic thinking to move along non-nuclear lines, 
and in this context the value of the territory of Eastern Europe can- 
not be disputed. Moreover, the coming of the missile has enhanced 
the strategic value of this area, for rockets must have bases, and 
even the potential existence of Soviet installations in East Germany, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia adds further strength to the Com- 
munist military position in Europe. This does not mean that the 
East European armies themselves have been provided with Soviet- 
made missiles, or that they possess any nuclear capability at all. 
Indeed, the men of these armies seem reserved for a ‘conventional’ 
part in the show of Communist armed strength, but there are no 
such reservations about the territories of the East European States. 

The armed forces of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, and Rumania are linked by the War- 
saw Treaty Organization. This was set up in 1955 a8 a formal 
counterpart to N.A.T.O. It has its political machinery and military 
headquarters in Moscow. The Council of Ministers—in theory the 
supreme body of the organization—on occasion serves as a useful 
collective sounding board for Communist policy statements. ‘The 

1 Krasnaya Zvezda, 14 August 1957. 
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Warsaw Treaty also legalizes the position of Soviet forces in some 
of the East European countries, as it allows the stationing of troops 
from one member-State on the territory of another. In practice only 
Soviet troops are stationed outside their own territories—there are, 
for example, no Hungarian divisions in Russia. During the Hun- 
garian revolt in 1956 the Nagy Government denounced the War- 
saw Treaty and thus hoped to destroy the legal pretext for the pre- 
sence of Soviet troops in the country. In the event, this denuncia- 
tion must have been among the factors which influenced Moscow’s 
decision in favour of a show-down in Budapest. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the Warsaw Treaty is a Soviet 
Marshal,’ and the Defence Ministers of all the other member- 
States are listed as his deputies. ‘This command structure would be 
useless in combat; it bears out the view that the main duty of 
the Warsaw Treaty Organization is to co-ordinate training and 
standardize equipment. In case of war, the Soviet General Staff 
would obviously be the directing body of the Communist war effort 
in Europe and the East European armies would be practically 
absorbed in the Soviet forces. 

In peace time, on the other hand, co-ordination is an important 
task, and the Warsaw Treaty headquarters appears to be concen- 
trating on this task with some success. In view of the preponderance 
of the Soviet armaments and aircraft industries within the Com- 
munist bloc, some measure of standardization of weapons is more 
or less automatic. According to some reports, almost complete 
standardization has already been achieved in respect of front-line 
fighter aircraft, semi-automatic carbines, sub-machine guns, and 
recoil-less anti-tank guns. 

The permanent military missions, accredited by Warsaw 
Treaty headquarters to all member countries except Poland, super- 
vise'the co-ordination of training in the use of this equipment and 
regular progress reports are sent to Moscow. The headquarters no 
doubt carries on a certain amount of joint planning in mobilization 
procedures and logistics. 

The organizational structure and framework of an alliance are 
useless unless all its members are equally determined and able to 
fulfil their obligations. Repeated purges resulting from changes in 
the Party line have periodically affected the East European armed 
forces. The effects of these upheavals have doubtless been detri- 
mental, and the military efficiency of the People’s Democracies has 

1 At present this post is held by Marsha! Grechko. 
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suffered from time to time. Yet none of the purges in Eastern 
Europe since the war can be compared with the terror of 1937-8 in 
the Soviet Union. The Red Army then was among the chief victims 
of the great purge—about half its officer corps vanished and three 
marshals, together with some seventy generals, lost their lives. 
Nevertheless, it survived to stave off the German attack three years 
later and to turn defeat into victory. The military effect of political 
purges should not be overestimated. 

Communist armies are political in so far as there is a constant en- 
deavour to make quite certain that the Party’s control over the 
armed forces remains unchallenged. This is combined with per- 
manent pressure designed to indoctrinate the troops with the 
ideology of Communism and its current attitude toward inter- 
national problems. At the top, the Chief Political Administrations of 
the East European armies support the Party organization in keeping 
the professional heads of the armed forces under supervision. At 
a lower level the work of indoctrination and political supervision 
falls to the political officers who are responsible to the Chief 
Political Administration. They are expected to keep their military 
colleagues in line with Party policy and to maintain an uninter- 
rupted watch on the morale of the troops. 

At times these pressures are resented. For example, in 1958 
Bulgarian officers were subjected to a series of personal attacks in 
the press, which named even company commanders, for allegedly 
obstructing the work of political officers. Even in Poland, where the 
political climate has been somewhat less rigorous, General Spy- 
chalski has recently called on political officers to do more to counter- 
act ‘liberal tendencies, ideological deviations, and religious inclina- 
tions’. In December 1957 the Party gave up some of the means of 
control over the army by abolishing the right of intelligence officers 
serving with the police-security forces to investigate army matters.* 
In 1960 the fight against ‘liberal tendencies’ is under way again. 

The moot question concerns the ultimate reliability of the East 
European armies should war break out. Ideological problems exist; 
many of the men must be opposed to Communism on personal 
grounds; their leaders may resent having to take orders from 
Moscow, and East European nationalism might again turn against 
Soviet Russia. But does this mean that these armies would not fight? 

If that were true, the Warsaw Treaty would be worthless, re- 
gardless of the number of divisions now available in Eastern Europe. 


1 Zolmerz Wolnosci, 5 May 1960. * Warsaw Radio, 30 December 1957. 
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After the 1956 crisis it was generally held that the fundamental un- 
reliability of the East European armies had been exposed. This was 
not really the case however; if the soldiers of the People’s Demo- 
cracies had been waiting for a chance to turn on their Soviet allies, 
the autumn of 1956 provided the ideal opportunity. In reality, 
political control everywhere, except in Hungary, proved strong 
enough to safeguard the Communist regimes. Control broke down 
in Hungary because the main instrument of control, the Hungarian 
Communist Party, disintegrated. Even after the collapse of the 
Rakosi-Geré regime, the Hungarian army remained more or less 
inactive. At best its attitude during the insurrection showed that it 
was no exception to the rule that all armies are reluctant to turn their 
weapons against their own people. Even in Eastern Europe, this 
was nothing new. For instance in the summer of 1953, Czech 
soldiers were said to have refused to disperse a crowd of workers in 
Plzefi, when they demonstrated against the rigours of the currency 
reform of that year. The only logical deduction which can be made 
is that the East European armies are unreliable as far as their in- 
ternal police functions are concerned. It would be extremely un- 
wise to jump to the conclusion that they would never fight by the 
side of the U.S.S.R. against an external foe. 

In case of war the attitude of the East European peoples and 
armies would certainly depend on the specific situation at the time. 
If the Federal German Republic were to stand in the van of the 
Western alliance, the Czech and Polish armies would most prob- 
ably be willing allies on the Soviet side. The former would fight to 
keep the Germans out of the Sudetenland, the latter would do their 
utmost to hold on to their Western provinces acquired at Ger- 
many’s expense. Similarly, a conflict in the Balkans might engage the 
enthusiasm of the Bulgarian army once old antagonisms directed 
against Greece or Turkey had been aroused. 

On the other hand, the Communists might find it very difficult 
to get the East Germans to go to war against the Federal Republic. 
Indeed, in time, even Polish or Czech suspicions of German in- 
tentions might be lulled, although that is unlikely. The point to be 
made is that any forecast of the reaction of the East European armies 
in the event of war is impossible. The most optimistic estimate 
could only describe their attitude as uncertain. It would therefore 
be unrealistic to base any political or military calculations on the 
expectation that they might desert the Soviet cause. 
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